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ABSTRACT 

The communication patterns of 113 JapaneM, 176 
Mexican, and 285 Korean residents of ihe Chicago area were examined 
through a questionnaire afbout their inter feraonal relationships 
within and across ethnic groups* Individual responses indicated the 
numbers and kinds of people (acquaintances, casual friends, close 
friends) with whom the subjects communicated, as well as the degree 
to which the subjects communicated wit h those people. The fallowing 
conclusions were reached: (1) A poiitiie relationship exists between 
the length of immigration history of ethnic groups and the amount of 
ethnic individuals 1 inter-ethnic communications. (2) A negative 
relationship exists between the length cf imiig ration .history and the 
degree to which ethnic individuals interact with neuters cf their own 
ethnic group* (3) The" more an ethnic individual participates in 
intra-ethnic communication, the less that person will participate in 
inter-ethnic communication, (tt) An inverse relationship exists 
between levels of friendship and degrees te which ethnic individuals 
participate in inter-ethnic communication* (5) An individual 1 s 
acculturation (degree of interaction nith best society instead of own 
ethnic group) needs to be understood within the social/cultural 
contexts functionally significant u to the individual's daily life. 
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, POINT OF Vlt'W 

- . ; 

A human being Is an open system , exchanging materials, energies, 
and Information with the environment, A^system Is closed If there Is 
no. Import or export of energy In any of Its forms, and therefore, no 
change of components. Further, 'humans, as an open system, show a quality 
usually called adaptation, That Is, humans possess the ability to react 
to their environments In a way that Is favorable in some sense to the 
continued operation of their existence (Ruben, 1975), 

Culture defines and prescribes modes of human behavior which each 
member of the group utilizes to remain functional in the system. Culture 
Is "the patterned transactional relations of all members of the cultural- 
social field, each of which carries on continual Intercourse with other 
members of the group" (Frank, 1975, p e 128), A person f s manffestlon of 
culture,^ therefore, is viewed as a cumulative result of .adaptive experience? 
in a cultural system, -* , 

Acculturation Is an adaptive process In a human being as an open 
i . ■ ■ 

system. Commonly, It refers to the 'adaptive process of individuals who 

are raised In one culture and move to another culture. We see cultural 

changes taking place as an Immigrant with Increasing frequency deviates 

from accepted patterns of the old culture and utilizes patterns of the 

new culture, ^ ----- _„ . 
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Acculturation, however, Is not limited to Immigrants only, It , 
also refers to the process of change in Individuals who are raised -In an 
ethnic subculture. Children of Immigrants are socialized In multiple 
cultural systems In which they need to function simultaneously. In this 
case, the term, acculturation, refers to their adaptation to the larger 
cultural system of the host society, "Ethnicity," on the other hand, can 
be defined as the ethnic Individuals' manifestation of the soc la I -cultural 
patterns of the original culture.' 

Communication Is the fundamental process fn and through which ethnic 
Individuals adapt to their ethnic and host social ^cultural environment. 
Through communication, ethnic Individuals succeed or fa 1 1 to evoke the 
kind of Interpersonal relations In which, they can pursue' their goals* Through 
Interpersonal relationships, they learn' to conform with greater f i del I ty to 
those sanctioned patterns of the groups with whom they Interact, In other 
words, communication networks hold soc la I -cultural systems together and 
enable the Individuals within the/systems to share similar cultural experiences. 
More communication accompanies Increased Interdependence and an expanding 
social network. 

A communication- relation ship Is, therefore, the link between an ethnic 
Individual, an ethnic community, and the externa! host society. Acculturation , 
then , can be viewed §£ the ' degree of development In communication relationships 
between an ethnic Individual and members of the host society . Similarly, 
the "ethnicity" of an individual is essentially concerned with the degree of 
Interpersonal' Involvement' with I n his or her own ethnic group. 
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' RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

t 

One of the crucial elements In the study of tha accu Ituratfon of ethnic 
LndJvMuals, therefore, ?s their communication relationships, An ethnic Individual f s 
Interpersonal relationships represent the purpose, function, end product of his 
or her, Interpersonal communications. They are Indirect Indicators as well as * 
determinants of acculturation* 

A theoretical bails for this assumption Is provided by Fearce and Stamrn 
C 19735 wh6 propose the "coor I entat I on theory," The theory postulates thi/t two 
Individuals who develop an Intimate friendship v/Ith each other necessarily 
share a high degree of communication orientation, l,e. , the similarity Individuals 
In a dyad perceive between himself and the other In their orientation toward the 
topic of their communication (p. 178). Thus, one can predict that an ethnic 
Individual who has developed a greater degree of Intimate friendship with members 
of the host society shares a degree of communication coorf entatlon wfth th£m. This 
higher degree of shared perspectives. In turn, should be a \ rdVcr*/ i'tm of^greater 
acculturation. As Shlbutanl and Kwan (1965) stated, culture, all, is a 

result of consensus and a "perspective shared by members of t ^njwp^ 'ip.573) . 

A few empirical studies In the past have Implicitly agd exprtafitJy assumed 
that ethnic Individuals' participation In the host social network j£ positively 
associated with their acculturation, Splndler and Goldschmfdt (19521^ for - 
example, Included "group orientations and^ Interactions" as part of the. criteria 
for determining the degree of acculturation among Menomfnt Indians, Also, 
there Is a considerable amount of empirical evidence to support the above 
theoretical and research assumption, Many studies of foreign students and visitors 
have shown that there is a positive relationship between the number of friends 
they have' In the host society and the/r having a favorable attitude toward the 
host society or a general satisfaction level In living In the host society 
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(Coelto, 1958; Morris, 1960; Selltfz, Christ, Havel & Cook, 1963; Wafnstock, 

1964-; See also Pool, 1965, for an extensive review of I fferatupe).- 

More recently, I have reported that the degree of a 'orean I mm I grant's 

participation In the host communication channeis slgnff Icenti.y Influences 
the level of refinement In perceiving the host social-cultural environment 

(Kim, 1976, 1977a) t To examine the Immigrants communication patterns In greater 
detail , I employed three categories of Interpersonal communication relationships* 
The categories represented three levels of Interpersonal Intimacy --casual 
acquaintances, casual friends or colleagues, and fntlmate or close friends, ■ 
These categories were further differentiated by the ethnicity of the Individuals 
with whom the Immigrant interacted — Koreans, White Americans, Black Americans,- 
and individuals In other ethnic groups* t 

The study findings demonstrated the Importance- of using multiple categories 
of Interpersonal communication relationships In Investigating the acculturation 
process. An analysis of developmental trends showed differential patterns of 
changes In differential levels of Interpersonal communication relationships, 
On the casual acquaintance level, relationships with both Koreans and Americans 
Increased simultaneously oyer the years. On the If ve I of casual and intimate 
friendship, however, both tntra-ethnlc and Inter-ethnic communication relationships 
Increased for the first five to seven years, After the Initial phase,the number 

if r 

of American friends Increased while the number of Korean friends decreased, 
I have since replicated tie study among two other ethnic populations— 
Japanese and Mexican — In the Chicago area- Items assessing respondents 1 
Interpersonal communication relationships were Identical with those used in the 
study of Koreans (See Appendix for a sample Items)* In this paper, I wf II repor^ 
the survey procedures and results from the two follow-up studies and compare 
them with the results from the previous study of Korean Immigrants* The 
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following two main research questions will be explored; 

t. What are the developmental patterns of Intra-ethnic and inter- 

o 

ethnic communication relationships among the Japanese and the 
Mexicans? 

2. What are the commonalities and variations In the developmental 
patterns of Infra-ethnic and Inter-ethnic communication relation- 
ships among the Japanese, Mexicans, and Koreans? 



SURVEY METHODS AND PROCEDURE 



The three ethnic communities, show distinct size, organization, and 
historic!;, in the following discussion, I shall briefly describe the 
characteristics of the three communities as well as the methods and procedures 
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employed in the surveys. 



} he Japanese Commun I tv ^ 



The Japanese community In the Chicago area has % longer history of 
Juration than the Korean. and the Mexican communities, It's population 
encompasses four generations, each of which closely corresponds to. the immigration 
process. The first generation ( Issef ) of, Japanese came to America between 
the 1890's and 1920's. The second generation (Nisei) Is the first American- 
born generation, ^ome of them' are cal led Kibe I. The Klbel's were sent back 
to Japan by their Isse! parents to be educated. The third generation are the 
Sansel_. There are approximately 16,000) Japanese Americans In the Chicago area. 
Based on the age distribution, roughly 10JS of the population are considered 
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Issel's, 55% Nisei's, and 30% Sansei 's. The remainder of the population 
ccnslslsof the beginnjng of the fourth generation (Yon sol) and new immigrants 
or visitors, . 

The median age of the Japanese is approximately 50 years: this is ' 
consistent with their long' Immigration history. Generally speaking, the 
population has a higher degree of ..technical and professional occupational 
categories than the other two communities, 60% of all Japanese households ' 
have more than one employed Individual, compared to 51 ^ for the entire 
nation; The community Is high in educational level and the median number 
of years of schooling js 12.5, compared to ' 12. 1 nationally, 55£ of the 
adult Japanese Americans • (older than 18 years of age) are high school graduates. 
Approximately 30% of the populatlon^l ive In the north and northwest suburbs 
around the city, and the vast majority of the remainder is located on the • 
north and northwest side of Chicago, 

The Chicago Shtmpo, ona of the two community newspapers, annually 
publishes a comprehensive and updated listing of the Japanese population 
In the Chicago area. The directory co/ers approximately 75% of the entire 
population. Based on the Directory, 300 households were selected for a 
survey using the systematic random samp I tng method CBIalock,' 1972, pp. 514-18), 
The questionnaires were written in both English and Japanese, They were 
distributed and returned between June and July 1 978 '. Out of the 300 house- 
holds, 113 returned completed questionnaires with a response rate of 37,7%. 
Either the male or the female household head was asked to respond without ' 
consulting his or her spouse if the questionnaire was received by a married \ 
couple. 
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The Mexican Cpmmun ity ^ . • 

The Mexican population In the Chicago area Is far larger than the 
t Japanese and the Korean population. The 1970 Census reported 106,000 Mexican- 
born or the Mexican background Individuals In the Chicago area. The Mexicans 
comprise ..about half of the Spanish-speaking population In the Chicago area. 
This figure Is considered a significant uhderrepresintatlon of the actual 
size of the Mexican population. Large numbers 'of Mexicans are unreported, and 
many more Mexicans have come toNCMcago since 1970, Adjusting for this Census 
undercGunt and the population growth, the Mexican population Is estimated to 
be about 250,000. The time interval during which more than half of the 
Mexicans have lived In the United States ranges between less than one year to 0 
20 years. 

The Mexicans, as well as other Latinos In general, are the youngest and 
the lowest- income group of the three ethnic groups. The median age as reported 
In the 1970 Census Is 20.3 years: Median Income was $8,359 as compared to 
$10,934 for the non-Spanish speaking population. Although there are no public 
statistics available for'the Mexicans, about 52% of the Spanish speaking 
population were listed as operators of machines and laborers, 12? as service 
employees, 12. 5% as craftsmen,, 20? as sales.and clerical employees, and only 
7.9% as professionals and managers. This Information corresponds with the 
low median educational level of 8,7 years of schooling, with only 27% having 
completed hlghschoo I. The majority of the Mexicans live fn highly concentrated 
Latino neighborhoods. The biggest concentration of Latinos Is found In 
uptown areas of Chicago and In a number of surrounding communities such as 
Gary, East Chicago, Chicago Heights, and Joi let. ' ■ 

v_ 
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*- There was no comprehensive list of the Mexican population available ."■ 
to the research for survey purposes.' Further, many of the Mexicans were i I I Iterate 
and reluctant to participate Irvthe survey. Therefore, It was necessary to use 
a somewhat different method In studying, the Mexican community. The questionnaires 
were not mailed out. Instead'', they were persona My distributed and collected 
durll^September arid December 1977, through various community organizations, 
to- (1) students In var lous'pmployment ski I Is and Engt I sh-as-a -second language 
courses offered by urban p-ogress centers, (25 business organizations (at their ' 
regular meetings), and (3) members of a Mexican community church fn Jol lot. 
The questionnaires were prepared, in Spanish, At least one Spanish-speaking 
research assistant was present at a Tl survey locations to answer questions and 
to assist those who were Illiterate. 

t 

Approximately 400 Mexicans were contacted for the surveys 201 completed 
quest fonna I res were collected for a response rate of 50|, Out of the 201 
respondents, 25 non-Mexican respondents were excluded from this investigation, - 
Thus, the remaining 176 questionnaires were used for analysis, 

The Korean Community ■ * 

The history of Korean Immigration In the Chicago area Is the shortest 
of the three groups. Most of the adult population fn the Korean community are 
Korean-born first-generation Immigrants, The duration of time In wjfch the 
Koreans have lived fn the United States general ly ranges from 10 years to less 
than a year; more than 50? of the population Immigrated with the last five 
years, The size of the population Is estimated 25,000 - 30,000, of v/hlch 
more than 70? have Immigrated within the last 10 years. This Information 
Indicates a rapid growth of the community In recent years, 
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The soclo-demographlc characteristics of the Korean population are' , 
somewhat similar to those of the Japanese communf ty. Its educational 
level .appears to be even higher than that c*f the Japanese, Approximately 
702 of the population are high school or college graduates. Age and occupational 
distributions are, however,- somewhat different. Compared to 60? among >he 

Japanese and 51$ for the entire nation, .onl.y 30^ of the working Koreans ' 
are In the field of techri+e4l and professional areas. The median age o,f 
. the Koreans Is 37 years. In spite of their short Imwigraf ion history, many 
of the Koreans seem to have managed to Incorporate themselves. Into the middle- 
class Income range of the American/ society. About 45j6 of the households earn ' 
• less than S'15,0Q0 a year, 45% earn $15,000 -$20^000, and 32^ earn more than 
$20,000. About 80^ of the population live within the city; most of the .■ 
remainder ar B found In north and northwest suburbs of Chicago. . . 

The' Korean Association of Chicago, a most representative community 
organization , publishes a directory of Its membership every two or three years. 
The Korean Directory of Chicago published In 1974 listed approximately 50% ' 
of the estimated households of Korean population In the Chicago area. 
In order +6 secure a more representative sample, a few Korean church membership 
I Ists and the Chicago and Vlclnl fy Ttri ephone D ireef ory^ Were used- in the sampling 
along with the Korea n D I rectoTy-Qf Ch 1 cago , Any overlapping of the sample 
was eliminated before the survey, 400 Korean households were selected using 
the systematic random sampling method. ' The questionnaires were written In 
the Korean language, Questionnaires were distributed and returned during 
July and August 1975. Af in the survey of the Japanese community ^either ' 
husband or wife was asked to respond' without consulting with his or her spouse. 
Out of the 4O0 questionnaires, 285 were returned, The Korean community had the 
highest questionnaire return rate of the three communities, 10%. 
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RESULTS 



Upon analyzing the respondents from the three communities, the 
. i *— } ■ » 

samp Ibs reflected the genera I characteristics of their respective population. 

In the case .of the Japanese sample, thwe were 23 issef f s (20.4?), 67 
Nisei's (59.3?), and 23 Sbnsel's (20.4?),. ! n the Mexican sample, the 
average length of time since Immigration was 12„7 years (S,D, « 13.6), 
I The average" Korean respondenT~had, Jived In the United States for 4.2 years 1 1 ' 
•'- ( S>P. ■ 4.0). The average age of the Japanese, Mexican, and Korean sample 

was 50.5 (S.6. = 13.0), 25.1 (S.D. = 9.5X, and 30.2 CS.D. p 12.0), respec- .• . 
tlVely. These figures confirm that, of the three groups, the history of ' 
Japanese Immigration In the Chicago area Is the oldest and the Korean, the ' 
youngest, 

I nter-Group Comparisons 

The first analysts was made to compare the'three ethnic groups In 

overall Interpersonal relationships witKln and outside of their own ethnic 

cdnrnunlty. The average number of total acquaintances fn'each of 'the three 

ethnic groups ranged from 199,8 (Mexicans) and 265.8 (Japanese), The results 

showed that, for an average Japanese, the interpersonal communication network 

* ' •• •* ' ■ 

consisted .primarily ofi Individuals outside of the Japanese community. On the average 

63*'of the Japanese acquaintances were non-Japanese, J0n the other hand, mora 

than half (55.3%) of an average Mexican's interpersonal relationships were " ■ - 

found *tb be within the Mex I can ethnic community. Involvement In Intra-'ethnlc ', ■ 

communication relationships was even stronger among the Koreans (See Table 1), 
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Insert' Table (1) about here,. 



r^. Table ( 1 ) ;.. Percentages of Ihtra-Ethnfe and Inter-Ethnic Communication ' 
* ," Relationships. on the Acquaintance Level , 
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Similarly, communication relationships outside of one's own ethnic 
community varied across the three ethnic groups. While all three. groups were 
associated more with White Americans than with Black Americans and other ethnic 
, Individuals, the Japanese and the Koreans knew even fewer Black Americans than 
the Mexicans did. Blacks consisted only 7.0% of the average. Japanese' acqualn- 
tances and 3.71 of the average Korean's. 

The above variations among the three ethnic groups In the size of Intra- 
ethnic and Inter-ethnic acquaintances were observed consistently when the 
analysis was focused only on casual friendships (See Table 2). The average size 
of casual friends among the three samples ranged from 32.5 .(Japanese) to 
36.4 (Koreans). Of the three groups/ the Japanese reported the highest proportion 
^Mion^p^e^frjef^s J4 ^8^- White 'Am ericans, 4.0* Black Americans, and 7.4% 
. s other, A ethnic I nd I vidua Is) . Converse I y, the average Koreanl^mTiranF haTthT^ 1 — 



highest proportion of casual friends within the Korean community (78.6*), while 
.51.21 of the average Mexican's casual friends were other Mexicans or Latinos? 

Insert Table (2) about here. 

*> ■ . . 

Whin the total size of Intimate friends was computed, It was found that 



the average Japanese, Mexican, and Korean reported 8.6, 8.4, -and B.7 Intimate 
friends, respectively. The same variations that have been observed In the 
analyses of total acquaintances and casual friends were consistently present on 
. the Intimate friendship level (See Table 3). Of the three groups, the Japanese 
agajn reported the lowest percentage of Intimate friends within the Japanese 
community (41.9%),, the ^Mexican the second lowest '(65"". 5*}, and the Korean the 
Highest (73.61) proportion of Infra-ethnic Intimate friends. The Mexicans had 
the highest proportion of Black American friends (7.1*) among the three groups. 
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Table (2): Percentagcb of' Intra-Ethnic and Inter-Ethnic Communlco 
• Relationships on the Casua I Friendship Level 
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The Japanese and the Koreans repqrted 4,7? and 5,4? respectively, of all 
. Intimate friends as Black Americans. . \ . 

Insert Table (3) about hare, ^ 

Thus, It Is clear that, among the three ethnic groups, the Japanese are 
the most active participants In the Interpersonal communication networks outside 
of their own community. On tfte other hand, .the Koreans, whose Immigration history 
Is; the shortest of the three groups, are stl 1 1 heavi ly ethnic In their inter- 
personal networks. The Mexicans are somewhat more incorporated into the communis v 
cation system outside of their own community than the Koreans, but not as much 
as the Japanese, Also, the Mexicans show a higher degree of Interaction with the 
Black population than the other two groups do* - ' " ' mm . 

An additional observat ion was made when, inter-ethnic arjd^Intra-ethnlc 
communication .relationships were compared across the three levels of Intimacy. 
In all three ethnic groups, the proportion of Intra-ethrtlc communication relation- 
ships .was greater on acquaintance level than on friendship level* In the case 

>, - • .■=,.'"*.*" 

of the Japanese, 35.3? of the total acqua I ntances- wefe other, Japanese, This' > 

proportion of Intra-ethnlc relationships Increased to 49.8? on the casual 
friendship level- and 4 K 9? on IntI mate friendshl p I ev£ h S f ml l arly, a n average — 
Mexican reported 55,3? of total acquaintances and 51,2? of casual friends as 
other Mexicans or Latinos, compared to the 65,5? on the level of intimate friend- 
ship, The. association between level of Intimacy and propSrtion of intra-ethnlc * 
relationships Is even more clearly observed among the Koreans, The average Korean's 
relationships with other Koreans constituted 66.6?, 78.6?, and 73.6? respec- 
tively, of all acqyalnfances, casual friends, and intimate friends, 
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Re!Shl 0 ° f jn + + r 8 1 t ir fc and Inter-Ethnic Communication 
Kelationshlps on the intimate Friendship Level 
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The differences In the proportions of tntra-ethnlc relationships between 
the adjacent levels of Intimacy, CI .e-, between acquaintance level and casual 
friendship level, or between' casua I friendship level and Intimate friendship 
level) Is not as clear as the differences between the levels of acquaintances L 
. and Intimate frlbids, Nonetheless, the data do suggest that the ethnic IndfvN 
duals have greater difficulty participating In Interpersonal communication 
networks outside of their own ethnic communities on an Intimate level than* 
they do on a more casual level. 

c , - • • 

• . ' . . \- . .. . \ • ^ 

I ntra -Group Comparisons ' ' * " •* - 1 h 

Data from the Japanese and the Mexican communities were further analyzed 
to compare patterns of, Jnterpersona I communication relationships among their 
subgroups with differential lengths of Immigration. Since resurfs of the Korean 
sample have been reported elsewhere, they will hot be discussed here (See Kim, 1977b), 

Th e Japanese Sample: As mentioned earJIer, the Japanes e sample consisted 
of 23 Issel Is, 67 Nisei ? s, and 23'SansePs, Because the survey was' aimed toward 
household heads, no Yonsel f s (fourth generation) were Included as . respondents, 
the three generations were compared^ as to their patterns of Ihtra-ethnlc 
and Inter-ethnf c communication relationships on an acquaintance level (See Figure 
1), On the whole, all three generations 'manifested a high degree of partici pation 
In Interpersonal networks outside of their own community, It was also-clear that 
the third-generation group was .sfgnl f leant ly more Incorporated Into the host 
social system than the first and the second generations. In all three generations, 
the majority of the members of the holt society whom the Japanese Interacted 
with wars White Americans/ % _ 

* g Insert, Figure (1) about here. 
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In Figure (1), a distinct pattern of ■ Interpersonal relationships was '.. 
observed among the Nisei's. While the Issel's and the Sanset's knew far more 
White Americans .than Japanese, the Nisei's participated In the japanese community 
as much as they did among White Americans, This pattern seems- unique and 
contrary to a common observa-Mon one can make regarding an Inter-generational 
decrease In Intra-ethnlc communication among many European ethnic groups In 
the United States. 7 ■ * : 

However, when one considers the history and structure of the Japanese • 
cornmunfty, It Is not difficult to \nfer a few factors that I le behind the unique 
patterns of communication relationships among the Nisei Is. FI rst, the Nisei's 
'comprise the majority pf the middle-age group of the Japanese population, arid 
are the primary organizers of and participants In most of their community act I vl- / 
ties. ; Second, many of the Nisei f s were sent to Japan by their Issel parents for 
education. This means that some of them have actual ly l ived In^.the United States for 
far-shortw-pBrfi^ 

pressures against the Japanese population during and after the World War II raised 
the consciousness of national Ism^amohg, the Japanese. Such a historical mood 
coincided with the time, when many of the Nisei's were turning Ihto^heir adult- 
hood. As a result of these factors, the Nisei 1 s today are the most active par- . • 
tlcipants in The Japanese community. 1 '~ ~ ~ = 7 " 

A similar pattern of Inter-generatlona I variation was observed In Inter- * 
personal communication on the casual and Intimate friendship levels (See Figure 2 
and 3), The Nisei's had more Japanese friends (average 17.7) than the Issel f s 
(13.3) and the Sansel f s (17.7). Among the Sansel *s, Japanese friends comprised 
only half (5S*3%) of their predominantly White American friends outside of their 
community. On the Intimate friendship level, the survey showed that half of 
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the Intimate friendship circle of the Nisei's *ere Japanese and the other half 
were American, 

Insert Figure (2) and Figure (3) about here. 

It Is also Interesting to note that the Issel's had an average of 2.1 
friends who ware In other -ethnic groups (such' as 'Koreans* Chinese, and 

'Mexicans), On the other hand, almost no such ethnic Individuals were Incorporated 
Into the Intimate friendship network of the second and the -third generation 

Japanese, \ , ' 

..Overall, the Inter-generational comparisons of the Japanese sample show 
a unique quality 'In the communlcatloo: patterns' of the Japanese population. 
The observed uniqueness, pf the second-generation Japanese? communication. patterns 
suggest an* importance of historical and structural knowledge about the community 

historical background of the Japanese community, the genera! expectation that > 
ethnic Individuals participate more as they stay longer In the host society seems 
to have been supported. 

^ _ge^Mex (cari SampJe^To compare patterns of Interpersonal communication 
relationships. among Mexicans with differentia I. lengths of Immigration, the 
sample^as^dlvldad into three subgroups, Out of the 176 respondents, 93 had 
lived In the ^qlted States less than 10 years (Group 1), 49 respondents, between ' 
10 and 20 years (Group 2), and 32 respondents^ more than 21 -years (Group 3). The 
average number of interpersonal relationships In each of the three groups was 
computed on the levels of acquaintances, casual friends, and' Intimate friends. 
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Based on the cross-sect tdna I s data, a comparison was npde among the three 
groups (See Figure 45, It was clearly demonstrated that the first-generation 
Mexican Immigrants Interacted predominantly within their own ethnic community. 
There. was a gradual. Increase over the years jn the size of Interpersonal relationship 
both within and outside of the community. The average number of Mexican . 1 

acquaintances In Group CD was 88.9, and 134 in Group (3). Similarly, the ■ 
p ' num ber of White American acquaintances Increased from 28.7 (Group 15 to 116.7 
'(Group 35. The number of/ Black American acquaintances I ncrfcajedHrofffls^Tto 
58,1 across' the three groups. ■ _ ,j. -:~ — " 



Insert Figure (45 about here. „ . 

. Similar trends were observed on the- level of casual friendship (See Figure 5). 
The number of casual friends outside of the ethnic community increased eohsF stent I y 
as- the length of Jmmfgratioh Increased. At the same time, the number of casual 
friends within the community was significantly higher fn Group (35 than" in ■ . 
Group (15. Casual friends In the host society consisted of about equal numbers of 
White Americans and Black Americans In Group (2) .and Group (3). Iri'the case of 
long-time Mexican Immigrants (Group 35, however, the average, number of Black 
American friends (11.85 was even higher than that of White American friends (9.55. . 



Insert Figure (5) about here. 

Developmental trends on tha level of Intimate friendship of the Mexicans 
were somewhat different from the trends on the level Of acquaintances and casual 
friends. There was a general increase across the -three groups in, the number of 
both Mexican and White American Intimate friends. However /the differences ' 
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between ©roup (2? and Group C-3J were not as substantial as those reported 
ear! ler. A decrease was observed In the number of Mexicans/Latinos, Black 
Africans, and other ethnic Individuals between Group (2) and Group (3). 
On the other hand, -t|i* number- of White Mm fear. Intimate friends slightly 
Increased, from 2,2 (group 2) to 2.4 C^oup 33 persons (See Figure 6). 

Insert Figure (6 ) about hare. 

Overall, it appeared that changes M thV composition of Infra-ethnic 
and Inter-etrtnlc re | atr onshTps of the Mexicans were mora significant on the 
level of Irtlmate friendship, than on the, level of acquaj ntance^d casual 
friends. The Increase In the proportion of White American Intimate friends, 
along -with the lengths cf Immigration hlstory,af fected' such changes. On the 
levels of casual acqualrtance^and casus I f r lends, however, the number of 
relationships Increased sf mu Itaoeously, both within and outside of the Mexican 
commit?. Thus, the ratio between the two kinds of relationships remained 
unchanged, ' - 
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DISCUSSION 

Based on the above findings, the following conclusions can be drawn: 
First, this study has J demonstrated a positive relationship between 
the length of immigration history and the degree of ethnic Individuals' 
Inter-ethnlc c ommun leaf Ion . The Japanese, who had the longest Immigration 
history, showed the highest proportion of communication relationships 
outside of their own community. .Involvement In inter-ethnlc communication 
was lowest among the Koreans whose Immigration history was the shortest 
among the three communities. A further evidence was observed within 
the Japanese and the Mexican community. There was an overall Increase 
In fchter-ethnlc communication across the, first, second, and third generation 
Japanese. Among the Mexicans, the proportion of Inter-ethnlc communication 
Increased as the hrgth of Immigration Increased; 

.Second, this study has demonstrated a negative relationship between 
the I en gth of, Immigration history and the degree to which ethnic Individuals 
interact with members of their own comrnunjty , I ntra-ethy I c commiin ! cat Ion 
was strongest among the Koreans and weakest among the Japanese, The 
proportion of I ntra-ethnlc communication relationships among the Mexicans 
was somewhat lower 'than that of the Koreans, but. higher than that of the 
Japanese. An exception was observed among the second generation Japanese, 
who showed a greater participation within the Japanese community than 
the first and the third generation Japanese. Considering the history and 
the structure of the Japanese community, however, such a phenomenon seems 
to be a unique,, rather than a typical, phenomenon. This assumption needs 
to be validated >y conparrng rnter^geheratlonai trends In commun feat ton 
patterns among various ethnic groups* " 1 
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The above two conclusions lead to a third cone I us I on — the more an. 
individual (or en ethnic group) participates In intra-ethnic communication , 
the less he (or the ethnic group) wl I l" participate In inter-ethnic : cor rmunlcatlon , 
Hefe, the Inverse relationship Is based on the proportions, not neeessart ly the 
actual sizes, of Intra-ethiilc and inter-ethnic communication relationships. 
Among the Mexicans, those who had a higher proportion of tntra-ethnlc comfflun I cat I on 
relationships showed a lower proportion of inter- ethnic communication relationship. 
• . The Nisei f s, whose intra-ethnlc communication were most active, were least 

active of the three generations of Japanese outside of the J a panes© community. 
Among the three ethnic groups, the Koreans were most ethnic and, at the same time, 
were least incorporated Into the communication networks outside of the Korean 
. community., • "* . 

Fourth, the study has shown empirical evidence regarding an inverse 
, relationship between levels of interpersonal Intimacy and degrees to which ethnic' 
indlvldua Is participate In Interrethnlo communication . In all three ethnic 
groups, .the number of (and the proportion of ) communication relationships outside 
their own ethnic community decreased as the (eve S of interpersonal relationships : 
Increased toward Intimacy.. On the contrary,- the proportions of Intra-ethnlc 
communication relationships increased along with the level of Interpersonal 
Intimacy, 

. TNs apparent difficulty of ethnic Individuals to develop Intimate 
communication relationships outside their Own ethnic group Is effectively explained 
by employing the levels of Interpersonal communication relationships proposed 
' by Miller and Steinberg (1975), Based on the assumption that people make 
. predictions'- about the .effects or outcomes of their communication behaviors. 
Miller and Steinberg outlined three levels of Interpersonal communication 
relationships — cultural, sociological and psychological. As a communication 
relationship develops, the level of analysis !each person makes also progresses 
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from cultural, to sociological, to the psycho log fca I | eve U As the level of analysl 
becomes, more personalized, the complexity of the analysis Increases. Cultural ; , 
differences between Individuals become less visible since they are often deeply 
rcoted In each ether's values, attitudes,, and mentality* For both ethnic 
Individuals and members of the host society, the task of understanding and 
analyzing their communication behaviors and outcomes may be too problematic 
to aecomp! Ish, and thus, to develop and maintainor Intimate Interpersonal 
relationship. s f 

Fifth, the present study has provided an Insight, Into the role of communication 
environment In Influencing communication behaviors of ethnic Individuals/ The 
communication environment — both physical and social — In which an Immigrant 
i Ives his day-to-day life determines the "Interaction potential 1 ; I ,e„, types ■ 
of individuals he may communicate with. The finding that the Mexicans Interacted 
*mere with Black Americans than the Japanese or the Koreans Is consistent with ^ 
the fact thatmany of the Mexicans 1 1 ved In Inner-city low- Income neighborhoods, 
There seems to be an. Important Interplay between an ethnic Individual f s Cor 
Mi ethnic group Y s ) soda I and economic status , phvslca I environment C or geographical 
distribution ) , and patterns of Interpersonal communication relationships. 
As he Cor an ethnic group) moves upward In the social structure of the host society, 
hi s Cor the ethnic group f s) communication^ environment seems to change accordingly. 
Also, the social and physical entry point of an Immigrant should contribute 
ystgnlf Icantly to the subsequent communication experiences he will be exposed to. 

A significant Implication of this finding Is thqt we need to study 
acculturation processes of ethnic Individuals Cand groups) from a centextua I ; 
and functional point of view * A society Is not a unified, homogenous system, 
but a conglomeration of subsystems that share common soctal-cu It uraT character I sties 



as well as distinct characteristics. s^As the present study demonstrated, different 
ethnic groups and Individuals are aeculturated Into different subsets of the host 
society. Similarly, an American missionary moving to a Nigerian v| I lags Is likely 
to experience the Nigerian culture from a different angle than an American 
businessmen who social Izes' primarily with affluent Nigerians m urban centers, 
Even the natives of a society live In. a relatively limited social and physical 
environment, and seldom come ; to grlpjwlth the entire social system. Therefore, 
the traditional unf hropologfcal approach to acculturation to establ Ish* THE norms, 
values, and behavioral modes of a host society and to assess an ethnic Individuals 
(or an ethnic group's) acculturation based on his adoption of the new patterns 
seems to be ■neither appropriate nor feasible", An Individual's acculturation needs 
to be understood wjthjji the soda I-cu Itura I contexts functionally significant.' 
to Ms dal ly I ffe. The same principle should be applied to studies of an ethnic 
group's acculturation. 

Finally, the present study used a very simple method of assessing ethnic 
individuals' Interpersonal communication patterns. Their communication patterns 
were measured by asking them three direct questions on the number of people they 
knew oh the levels of acquaintances, casual friends, and intimate friends. The 
numbers' that the respondents provided may not be exact, particularly on the level 
of acquaintances. Nonetheless, they d"ld provide a reasonably sensitive Indicator 
of the^ quantity and quality of Interpersonal communication relationships within 
and across ethnic groups. An additional merit of the simple questions lies In the 
"fact that they are not culture-bound and, therefore, effective In cross-cultural 
comparisons. The value In simplicity and efficiency of the measurement, I believe, 

i : = 

exceeds Its weakness In accuracy, as long as we are aware of potential errors 
In respondents' estimates, ' , . 



I hope that ! have made a successful attempt to provide a theoretical 
and an empirical basts for the Importance of Interpersonal communication 
relationships In studying the acculturation process. I also hope that similar 
studies, with greater scopes and refined conceptualizations and measurements, 
will be made In the future. To' understand the adaptive process of acculturation, 
the changes in the minds and behaviors of individuals, and the. communication 
processes In which such changes occur — Is believed to be one of the most' 
essential tasks for students of Intercu Ifura I communication, and of human 
communication fn general* ! * 
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FOOTNOTES 

The concept, ethnic Individuals or an ethnic group, refers to cultural 
subsystems of larger societies In which a group of people share a common 
and distinctive cultural origin, • 



Sociologists generally use the term "community" in a combined social and 
spatial sense* referring ^to an aggregate of people who occupy a common 
and bounded territory within which they establish and participate In 
common Institutions, In this study, however, I employ the term in a 
purely, socta I and cultural sense, almost without reference to the spatial 
community or neighborhood, 



Descriptions of the Japanese community are based on the following sources: 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population Detailed Characteristics , 
United States Summary , PC (1)-D1, Subject Reports : Japanese / Chi nese . and " 
Phf Upfnos ' In the United States , PC (2)-1G, Subject Reports: National 
Origin and Languages , PC (2) -1A; Chicago Shlmpp, Inc., Chicago Japanese 
American PI rectory, 1976 Edition : and Informal Interviews with various ; 
community leaders by a research assistant; Mr. NealTashfma. 



Descriptions of the Mexican community are based on thf following sources: 
U*S, Bureau of the Census, 197ChCensus of Population Detailed Characteristics. 
United States Summary. PC (D-D1/ Subject Reports ; National Origin and 
Languages , PC' (2) and Interviews by a research assistant, Mrs, Nancy 

Doty> with Mr, Joe Frattarol I (Illinois Office of Education), Mr. Eml I fo 
Moro (Directory, the Hispanic Foundation), Dr, Viniclo Reyes (Director, 
Bilingual and Blcultural Education; Program, Governors State University),. 
Mr 8 Hector Ortiz (Director, Community Relations, Governors State University),/ 
and Mr, Victor Perez (South Lawndale Urban Progress Center), among others. 

** 

Information about the Korean community In the Chicago area are based on 
the following sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population 
Petal led Characteristics . United States Summary, PC M 5-D1 , Subject Reports ; 
/ National Origin and Languages. PC(2) -1A; Hankook 1 1 bo Mhiu News (Korean 
Dally Newspaper), Chicago, August 14 and October 30, 1975; Korean Directory 
of the Chicago Area: , 19,74-5, published by the Korean Association of Chicaqo, * 
1974. 
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In assessing the Mexican respondents 1 Interpersonal cdmmunlcatfon 
relationships, we did not make a distinction between their Mexican 
acquaintances and friends and other Latino (Spanish-speaking) acquaintances 
and friends. At I of the community leaders we consulted agreed that 
ft was unnecessary for us to provide a separate category for other 
Latino acquaintances and friends, 



This statement Is not based on scientific data y but on informal 
observations* However* the assumption has been shared by many 
others Including a good number of my students In Intercultural communi- 
cation classes* Th§y have consistently reported the same observation 
In their Independent research of various ethnic groups. 
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APPENDIX: 
A SAMPLE OF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 

j The Allowing three questions were asked in the survey of Japanese to asses- 
(ntarp^rsonal communication relationships. 

U Jf r T he P resen+ +frrte rn th © Chicago area, how many persons In each of the 
following groups do. you 'know well enough at least to talk with when you 
happen to meet them? PJease answer In numbers as accurately as possible^ 

Japanese-Americans , persons 

Whit© Americans _ persons 

Black Americans " persons 

Other Ethnic Indl- . persons 

vf dual s , 

Oat of the number of people that you have just mentioned above, how, manv 
\ f do you visit with In one another f s home? 

i . • . <■ .. 

Japanese-ArnerJcans ., persons 

White Americans . ~ persons ^ 

Black Americans ~~ persons 

Other Ethnic Indl- " persons ' '. ... 

vidua! s 

\» , ' • - ■ . ' , 

3, About how many of the people you have mentioned above are so close 'that 
you can df scuss-your private and persona! problems with? 

Japanese-Americans . persons - 

White Americans persons 
Black Americans ; persons 

Other Ethnic Indl- ~ persons 
vidua Is 
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